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Should the United Nations Be Revised With 
or Without Russia Now? 


Moderator Hitchcock: 

Good evening, friends. Some of 
the local announcers across the 
country did not know in advance 
that Mr. Denny would not be pres- 
ent tonight and, therefore, probably 
have just introduced him as your 
chairman. I’d like to say that my 
name is Orville Hitchcock, and 
that I am guest moderator this 
evening. 

I am very happy to have this 
chance to substitute for my friend 
George Denny, who has been de- 
tained in New York. In a way, 
I’m glad that Mr. Denny couldn’t 
be here tonight. It has given me 
an opportunity to visit again one 
of my favorite sections of the 
country. 

Early last evening, I flew into 
Lexington from Chicago. I want 
to tell you that there are few 
prettier sights anywhere than the 
miles and miles of lush green 
meadowland in this part of Ken- 
tucky. 

But now to turn from this 


pleasant subject to the more serious 
sobering question that we are dis- 
cussing tonight — “Should the 
United Nations Be Revised With 
or Without Russia Now?” 

Do you realize that it has been 
three years since the United Na- 
tions charter was adopted in San 
Francisco ? 

In our discussion here this eve- 
ning, we shall be trying to de- 
termine whether the UN, as set 
up at present, does or does not 
work. The issue is: How best can 
we extend the principle of law 
to the world community without 
sacrificing basic rights of nations 
and peoples. 

Some of us believe that the 
United Nations organization has 
made substantial progress toward 
this goal, and should continue 
along present lines. Others say 
that the record of the past three 
years has demonstrated that funda- 
mental and immediate revisions are 
called for in the UN Charter. 

On April 12, Senator Homer 


Ferguson of Michigan in the name 
of 15 other Senators, introduced a 
bipartisan resolution calling for re- 
vision of the UN—with Russia if 
possible; without Russia, if neces- 
sary. The resolution offered for the 
first time in Congress specific meth- 
ods of revision—the so-called ABC 
proposals that you have heard 
about. A similar resolution was in- 
troduced in the House. Today, 
Congressional hearings began in 
these proposals. 

So, tonight, we look at a timely 
and vital question. To help us 
reason our way through this diffi- 
cult problem, we bring to our 
-Town Meeting microphone four 
well qualified speakers: Represen- 
tative Brooks Hays, Democrat of 
Arkansas, and Ely Culbertson, au- 
thor and lecturer, will argue that 
the charter must be changed. Rep- 
resentative Jacob J. Javits, Repub- 
lican of New York, and A. H. 
Feller, Director of the Legal De- 
partment of the United Nations, 
take the opposite position. 

May we hear first from Con- 
gressman Brooks Hays, Democrat 
of Arkansas and member of the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Congressman Hays was 
one of the sponsors of the resolu- 
tion now before the House for the 
revision of the UN charter. Mr. 
Hays comes in the place of his col- 
league, Representative Estes Ke- 
fauver, who found at the last 
minute he could not come to Lex- 
ington to participate in the broad- 
cast. Mr. Hays. (Applause.) 


Congressman Hays: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentl 
men. I speak in general for 1 
Senators and 14 members of th 
House of Representatives, wh 
sponsor resolutions to revise an 
strengthen the United Nations. 

Our case for a revised Unite 
Nations is a simple one. It res 
upon the obvious fact that th 
organization as now constituted - 
not succeeding in its principal pu 
pose—that of stopping the arm: 
ment race and a third world wa 

Let’s have a strong United N: 
tions, and keep it. Let’s abolis 
the veto at every point whe 
aggression is concerned. Let’s gin 
the Security Council a world polic 
force large enough to deal wit 
any violation, even by a big powe 
Let’s give the power to use th: 
police force promptly and effe 
tively. 
~ Now, for our resolutions—th 
ABC resolutions, we call ther 
they are as simple as that. 

A. Eliminate the power of tl 
veto to block the Security Counc 
whenever it is dealing with ma 
ters of aggression, or armame 
for aggression, or admission « 
new members. 

B. Prevent any power fro 
arming for aggression by adoptis 
the American proposal for ; 
atomic development authority ar 
by laying down a world-wide quo 
limitation upon any Nation’s pr 
duction of heavy armament. 

C. Establish a world poli 
force to consist of one intern 


tional contingent in the active 
force, and five national contingents 
operating as reserves. The inter- 
national contingent would be under 
the direct control of the Security 
Council and would consist of 
volunteers recruited exclusively 
from the smaller nations. The 
armed forces of the five major 
powers would be the national con- 


tingents. 


The United States, Russia, and 
Britain would be limited to 20 
per cent of the fixed world total; 
France and China to 10 per cent 
each. The collective quota of the 
remaining member states would be 
20 per cent. 

Finally, the world court would 
be given authority to interpret any 
disputed point in the revised 
charter. 

Our resolutions are the first 
positive, long-range program for 
peace since the founding of the 
United Nations. 


This, then, is our new answer 
to Russia and a new hope for the 
peace of the world: a guaranteed 
peace, if the Moscow rulers want 
it. Or, if they have other designs, 
a mutual defense pact to the rest 
of the world in the name of higher 
law, with an impartial world judge 
and an unchallengeable world 
policeman. 

It would also leave the door 
Open, even though Russia and her 
satellites might not submit now to 
such conditions, for the entry of 
any nation, including the Soviets, 


in such a new and changed organi- 
zation. 

The pessimist will say these 
revisions cannot be made because 
. Russia will veto them. But, if 
Russia does, Article 51 of the 
Charter permits the remaining na- 
tions to join together in a smaller 
organization for individual or col- 
lective self-defense. 

Thus, regardless of Soviet objec- 
tions, the United Nations can be 
changed into an effective, power- 
ful, and democratic agency for 
peace and freedom, if the United 
States will only supply the leader- 
ship. 

We do not want to junk the 
United Nations—we want to save 
it. We want Russia as a pattic- 
ipant in any agency for peace, 
but if Russia defeats every move 
toward perfecting the United Na- 
tions, we must take steps without 
her. These steps would not be 
anti-Russian. ‘They would be pro- 
peace. 

What is the alternative to these 
changes in the United Nations? 
We have begun to see already our 
own America forced to turn to 
secret diplomacy, military alliances, 
and stalemates. If we keep on as 
we ate now going, the United 
States will have to play the role 
of world policeman alone, as well 
as catty on a world-wide relief 
program indefinitely. 

The next decisions are ours to 
make. Unless we make them in- 
telligently and announce them 
vigorously, we cannot complain if 


the only chance we have for peace 
is lost. But if the free nations 
of the world band together now 
to stop aggression and defend 
liberty and national independence, 
we can create a force for peace 
that is irresistible. We can bring 
about a rule of law in a world now 
ruled by force alone. We can start 
in motion the forces that can some 
day insure peace on earth, good 
will toward men everywhere in the 
world. (Applause.) 


Moderator Hitchcock: 

Thank you, Congressman Hays. 
I'm afraid your fellow member of 
the House, Congressman Jacob 
Javits, Republican of New York, 
is not going to agree with every- 
thing you have said. Representa- 
tive Javits is a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and has followed closely for years 
the international problems with 
which’ the United Nations is deal- 
ing. 

It is before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee that hearings 
on the resolution to revise the UN 
Charter began today. Mr. Javits 
will fly back to Washington to- 
night to participate in these hear- 
ings tomorrow morning. It’s a 
pleasure to present Congressman 
Jacob Javits. (Applause.) 


Congressman Javits: 

Mr. Hitchcock and friends, I 
want to reorganize the United Na- 
tions to make it a stronger and an 
effective instrument for attaining 


and maintaining world peace, bt 
I don’t want to wreck it. 

A basic point made by the resc 
lutions before the Congress seel 
ing to reorganize the United Nz 
tions is that a general conferenc 
of United Nations members b 
called for that purpose. Thes 
resolutions contemplate some fur 
damental revisions of the Unite 
Nations Charter, but they cann¢ 
be made effective under the Charte 
without the concurrence of the pe: 
manent members of the Securit 
Council—the Big Five, and thi 
includes Soviet Russia. Hence, 
the Soviets will not agree, and 
persist in our course, the Unite 
Nations breaks up. 

The Soviets will certainly n 
agree to giving up the veto ' 
ordering the use of force under 
Charter which is the main point | 
the reorganizers. According} 
this presents us with the followit 
alternatives: we can either be wi 
ling to quit any effort to req 
ganize the United Nations if 4 
Soviets do not agree, and this 
obviously not our purpose, or } 
can go ahead regardless of thi 
veto. If we do, there’s no long| 
a United Nations, 
set up a new organization. Ma 
will say that’s good, but if we 
it now, I think our timing is bi 
and we're likely to fail. We qi 
tainly do not want to give { 
Russians a chance to stop talkij 
and start shooting. 


the present Charter or to form a 
new organization, fear, more than 
anything else, a war on their soil. 
Right now, at the beginning of 
the European Recovery Program, 
they’re not yet strong enough to 
defend themselves on Europe’s 
land mass. And no matter how 
completely we agree to stand be- 
hind them militarily, we offer them 
first, another occupation by Rus- 
sians, such as they just endured 
only a few years ago by Germans, 
and then the hope that we will 
rescue them. 

At this stage, when they see 
some hope of getting off their 
backs and on their feet with our 
help, we destroy all these hopes 
by insisting on a showdown, by 
making them choose up sides. 

It seems clear to me that the re- 
organization of the United Na- 
tions requires a unity of the demo- 
cratic powers and not a unity based 
on weakness when they’re all de- 
pendent on us, but a unity based 
on their own strength and inde- 
pendence. 

This requires a period of time 
during which they may receive and 
develop the benefits of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program and the 
Western European Union. Time 
is on our side. 

My conclusion is especially con- 
firmed by democracy’s success in 
the Italian elections. There, the 
Communist tide was swept back 
through giving the people the ex- 
pectation of economic recovery and 
of regaining their self-respect. 


We are people noted for want- 
ing to get things done, and more 
power to us, but in this game in 
which the stakes are life or death 
for the Nation and, perhaps, the 
world, we must learn the value of 
timing, and we must learn how to 
utilize fully the means we have 
before we jump anew. 

A good deal of the present im- 
patience with the United Nations 
is due to the situations in Palestine 
and in Greece. But in Palestine 
the current impotence of the 
United Nations is due not to it 
alone but to the United States. 

The United Nations was doing 
pretty well until our shocking re- 
versal within less than three 
months from the position of sup- 
porting partition of Palestine into 
Arab and Jewish states to propos- 
ing a new and half-baked idea for 
Palestine trusteeship. This reversal 
stopped the action on which the 
UN was substantially agreed and 
put nothing in its place in time to 
avoid anarchy and chaos when the 
British pull out on May 15. 

If we’re irritated, it should be 
with ourselves, not with the 
United Nations. 

In Greece, what we want is for 
the Russian satellites who are back- 
ing the Greek guerrillas to be 
stopped by the United Nations, 
but without a war. Is there not 
less rather than more likelihood 
that we shall be successful if the 
Russian satellites are out of the 
world organization than if they 
continue in it? 


No, splitting up the United Na- 
tions now is not to our interest, but 
it does suit those who advocate a 
preventive war against Russia now. 

My attitude is not negative. 
Though the time to initiate United 
Nations reorganization is not now, 
this is the time to consider how 
we in the United States think the 
United Nations ought to be re- 
organized. I, therefore, welcome 
the Congressional hearings on this 
subject which begin today. 

It is the time to utilize the 
present United Nations machinery 
as effectively as possible and for 
us to be the principal champion of 
the United Nations. This means 
immediate and full implementation 
of the United Nations trusteeship 
for Palestine and its environs for 
the protection of the great shrines 
of the three religious faiths there. 

It means quarantining the Arab 
states. It means that nations which 
do not cooperate with the United 
Nations like Yugoslavia and 
Greece and Great Britain and 
Palestine should be put on the 
carpet before the United Nations 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council. 

The United Nations has not 
failed, but United States policy in 
utilizing the United Nations Char- 
ter effectively is pretty close to 
failure. (Applause.) 

Moderator Hitchcock: 

Thank you, Congressman Javits. 
Now, I am pleased to present an 
old Town Meeting friend, Mr. Ely 


Culbertson. Mr. Culbertson is an 
internationally known bridge ex- 
pert—in his spare time, as he says. 
During and since the war, he has 
been concerned mainly with prob- 
lems of world organization. His 
earlier books, The World Feder- 
ation Plan and Total Peace, have 
established him as an authority on 
international affairs. His most re- | 
cent book, Must We Fight Russia? | 
is being widely read. 

Mr. Culbertson is chairman | 
the Citizens Committee for United 
Nations Reform and was the fa- 
ther of the ABC Formula for re- 
vision of the UN which is the| 
basis for the Congressional resolu- | 
tions. The microphone is yours| 
Ely Culbertson. (Applause.) 


Mr. Culbertson: | 

It is very kind, ladies and gentle-} 
men, of our moderator to call me} 
the father of the ABC Plan. Ac-| 
tually, I am but one spoke in a} 
great wheel of collective wisdom! 
that produced the ABC Plan, 
On the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, there are today six 
other members, besides Congress- 
man Javits, who are sponsors off 
the ABC Plan and they had a great 
deal to do with it. | 

Congressman Javits is a good 
American, a good liberal, a good 
Zionist, but a very poor time; 
keeper. He says in effect, “Cer; 
tainly we should strengthen the 
United Nations, but what’s thé 
hurry? Time is on our side.” 

I say, time—the atomic time 


is on Russia’s side, not ours. At 
this very moment while we are de- 
bating, the Communist. Russia is 
feverishly building toward the 
atomic stockpile and refusing to 
submit to any international con- 
trols. 

Dr. Feller is also a good Amer- 
ican and a good lawyer, but the 
nature of a lawyer is to compro- 
mise and you cannot compromise 
with the atomic bomb. 

The fault does not lie, however, 
with Congressman Javits or Dr. 
Feller. It lies in the State Depart- 
ment and with some of our na- 
tional leaders. The real reason 
they don’t want to revise the 
United Nations without permission 
from Stalin is because they are 
afraid to make Stalin very mad. 

The Marshall Plan makes Stalin 
mad but not too mad. A revised 
United Nations strong enough to 
stop war lords everywhere, will 
make Stalin awfully mad. But I 
don’t care how mad Stalin gets. 
In fact, the madder he gets, the 
better I like it. 

All I care is to have a kind of a 
world organization where no mad 
aggressor can threaten the peace 
of the world, especially with 
atomic bombs. 

I happen to be a native American 
brought up abroad. I look upon 
my land not only from the inside 
looking out, as most of you do, but 
also from the outside looking in; 
that is, through the eyes of the 

world. 

I am amazed and I am ashamed 


of the gangrene of moral defeatism 
that seems to paralyze so many of 
our leaders when dealing with 
Communist Russia. This national 
sense of inferiority, this lack of 
faith in America’s destiny, is the 
underlying reason why we are los- 
ing the peace. Everytime Stalin 
frowns, the “‘experts’’ in the State 
Department tremble in their boots. 

Here is America, the mightiest 
Nation of all time and the most 
peaceful, dragged into two world 
wats, not of her own making. For 
her immense sacrifice in service, 
she gained or asked not a inch of 
territory, not a cent of profit. Now 
in the greatest crisis of humanity, 
in the face of the most terrifying 
danger from a giant Communist 
state, we who possess the absolute 
weapon, the atomic bomb, and we 
who could conquer the world if 
we chose, we choose instead to 
renounce this terrible weapon so 
as to conquer wars. 

This is a noble answer, indeed, 
but Moscow is deaf. I say the 
time has come to stop beating our 
breasts in a frenzy of self-condem- 
nation. We must stop making 
humble rounds of nations like a 
blind man with a tin cup implor- 
ing the war lords, confessing our 
sins to butchers, and with appeas- 
ing hearts seeking to placate the 
very men who avowed our destruc- 
tion and proclaimed America their 
enemy No. 1. 

We must stop being a nation of 
“Jet George do it” for Joe will 


do it from Moscow and he would 
love to do it. 


Let us have a plan which is just 
to a peaceful Russia in every par- 
ticular. Let us throw this plan 
upon the table of history and tell 
the Moscow ruler, “Take it or 
leave it,” for the time we have 
left in which to act is tragically 
short. 

We have frittered away three 
precious years since Hiroshima. 
We are accomplishing nothing at 
all to disperse the atomic cloud 
now gathering over every home 
in Russia and in America. If we 
continue drifting confusedly, we 
shall reach probably before 1950, 
that fateful hour when no Amer- 
ican will go to bed at night with 
the assurance that he will not be 
annihilated before morning by an 
atomic blast, launched from skies 


or cellars. (Applause.) 
Moderator Hitchcock: 
Thank you, Mr. Culbertson. 


Well, Mr. Abe Feller is sort of 
champing at the bit to get into 
this discussion. Mr. Feller was 
Deputy Director and General 
Counsel of the OWI during the 
eatly days of the war. Later, he 
served as General Counsel for 
UNRRA. He was an alternate 
delegate to the United Nations 
Preparatory Commission in Lon- 
don, and, when the first meeting 
of the United Nations General 
Assembly was held, he acted as 
advisor to the United States dele- 
gation. + 
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For the last two and a half 
years, he has been General Coun- 
sel and Director of the Legal -De- 
partment of the United Nations, 
so you can see that Mr. Feller has 
been in on the ground floor of the 
building of the United Nations 
Organization and should be able 
to answer any questions that we — 
have. I am glad to present Mr. | 
Abe Feller. (Applause.) 


Mr. Feller: 

Mr. Hitchcock, I feel a keen 
sense of regret that I should have 
to differ from men so sincere and | 
so anxious to advance the cause | 
of peace. I differ with them be- | 


cause I am certain that the alterna- | 
tives which they offer to the ptes- | 
ent charter are illusory. 

The world is now divided by| 


basic conflicts of national interest 
and ideology. As an international| 
civil servant, I cannot comment! 
on the rights or wrongs of these] 
conflicts. The important thing is) 
that the parties to the conflicts} 
still are bound together in the: 
United Nations and still have op 
portunity to argue their differences} 
before the forum of world opinion! 

So long as this contact remains,| 
the hope for eventual peace rej] 
mains. We must not under peri 
of touching off the final conflagra}| 
tion of civilization destroy thaj| 
contact. | 


! 
| 
| 


Nations is powerless and that it i 
nothing more than a debating so} 
ciety. They tell you that the ll 


sons for this lie in the Charter 
itself. They are wrong on both 
counts. 

On many fronts, the United Na- 
tions is working and working well. 
In the fields of international eco- 
nomic stability, social problems, 
the protection of colonial peoples, 
health, education, and law, we are 
moving steadily forward, even 
though we have had to proceed 
through the wreckage left by a 
world war. 

Nor is it true that the United 
Nations has proved useless in its 
ptimary function of insuring the 
peace. In Indonesia, it has stopped 
a terrible war and is bringing 
about a permanent peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Do you remember the horror 
with which we saw the news of 
the growing religious and com- 
munal war among the 400,000,000 
people in the sub-continent of 
India? Why haven’t you seen 
much about that for the past few 
months? Because the United Na- 
tions Security Council has been 
dealing with the differences be- 
tween India and Pakistan through 
the process of conciliation and 
reason and we may be on the 
threshold of a peaceful solution. 

Yes, there have been failures, 
even tragic failures, along with 
successes like these. The United 
Nations has received some serious 
setbacks in its short life. The 
trouble lies not in the United 
Nations Charter but in the basic 
conflicts between the powers. 
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No revision of the machinery 
will solve these conflicts. An at- 
tempt to revise the Charter in its 
fundamental structure now will, I 
fear, only make the situation 
worse. It will divert our atten- 
tion from the solution of concrete 
problems to theoretical devices. It 
will bring out new and unforsee- 
able quarrels in a world which 
now has quarrels enough. And 
how can you be sure that if you 
throw open the Charter for revi- 
sions you won't end up ith 
changes which will look vastly 
different from those which are now 
being urged? 

World peace cannot be found 
by any magic formula or legal 
device. The road to it is hard and 
painful. Our own national history 
holds some striking _ lessons. 
Twenty-five years after our Con- 
stitution was adopted, the New 
England states came close to seced- 
ing from the Union during the 
war of 1812. A half century after 
our Government began some of 
our states proclaimed the doctrine 
of nullificaticn. 

How can you expect a world 
organization to reach in three 
years a degree of maturity and ef- 
fectiveness which our own national 
organization did not reach for 
decades? 

The great mission of our time 
is not to replace the United Na- 
tions, but to strengthen it. I know 
that Mr. Culbertson and Congress- 
man Hays also want this. They, 
too, have said that the United Na- 


tions is the hope of the world. But 
the revisions which they want now 
will lead only to grief and more 
crushing frustration of our hopes 
if they serve, as well they may, 
only to tear apart the structure 
which now exists. 

Keep working for a settlement 
of outstanding differences, for con- 
tinuing cooperation on all fronts, 
and for the restoration of the 
world economy as in the European 
Recovery Program and the Inter- 
naggonal Trade Charter. 

A an attention is being given 
by governments and statesmen to 
such matters as moderating the 
effect of the Big Power veto, creat- 
ing regional arrangements and 
making use of the collective self- 
defense provisions of the Charter. 

It is still possible to work out 
methods for providing interna- 
tional police forces on at least a 
military scale to back up United 
Nations decisions. There are still 
many means for strengthening the 
machinery for world peace within 
the framework of the Charter. 
Above all, it is imperative that 
men and women of good will 
everywhere urge the nations to 
follow a strong and consistent 
policy of support for the principals 
of the Charter and the decisions 
which are taken under it. 

I have not tried to analyze the 
particular provisions which are 
suggested for a revised charter. 
Some of them may be good; some 
of them not. The big problems are 
still an international police force 


on building. (Applause. ) 


and the international control of 
atomic energy and armaments. 


These are the problems on which 
the United Nations have been 
stymied by the present division 
between the Big Powers. Their 
solution will not be advanced an_ 
inch by writing a new Charter or | 
trying to change this one. They | 
will only be solved by getting at 
the roots of the conflict and 165] 
storing the authority of world so- 
ciety and opinion. 

You cannot build a house by | 
continuing to change the design | 
when the walls are put up. The| 
building of a mansion for peace is | 
mankind’s greatest and hardest job | 
today. Let’s not destroy what we| 
have built so far. Let’s keep right} 


Moderator Hitchcock: 

Thank you, Mr. Feller. Now, 
gentlemen, you’ve raised a lot of 
questions tonight that need fur-| 
ther exploring. I wonder if you'd) 
like to join me around the micro-| 
phone for a little more informal 
discussion. Maybe we can get to} 
the heart of some of these issues.) 

coagtesrnas Hays, ete had “t 


there ae up a hard question} 
for someone. Now’s your chance} 
to ask it. | 

Congressman Hays: 
ask Dr. Feller about his assertion} 
of the effectiveness of the United] 
Nations organization. He referred} 


i] 
to Pakistan and India, and, off 


course, we concede that the United 
Nations has done a lot of good 
work. It has in the field of cultural 
and humanitarian endeavor made 
a notable success in places, but 
this instance you mention had to 


ABRAHAM HOWARD FELLER — General 
Counsel and Director of the Legal Depart- 
ment of the United Nations, Mr. Feller 
was born in New York City in 1904. 
He has a B.A. degree from Columbia, an 
LL.B. from Haryard, and has also been 
a student at the University of Berlin. 
He is a member of the New York bar, 
the U. S. Supreme Court bar, and the 
District of Columbia bar. 

He has been an instructor and a lec- 

turer in the Harvard Law School, and an 
associate instructor of law in Berlin. 
From 1934 to 1940 he was a_ special 
assistant to the U. S. Attorney General. 
From 1940 to 1944, he was associate pro- 
fessor of law at Yale. He has been 
counselor and consultant for many fed- 
eral offices and organizations. 
' With the organization of the United 
Nations, Mr. Feller has been a delegate 
to yarious conferences and has been ad- 
visor to still other delegations. His pres- 
ent position he has held since 1946. 

Mr. Feller has authored several works 
on legal subjects. 


ELY CULBERTSON — Mr. Culbertson has 
become as well-known for his plans for 
world peace as he is for bridge rules. 
Born in Rumania in 1891, he was the 
son of a Scottish-American father (an 
American citizen) and a Cossack mother. 


His’ youth in Russia included the 
pleasures of a wealthy playboy, imprison- 
ment in a czarist prison, and revolutionary 
activities. Sent to America, he was en- 


to see more of American life. After 
roaming the world for several years, he 
returned to Europe where he attended 
L’Ecole des Sciences Economiqus et Poli- 
tiques in Paris, and later the University 
of Geneva. It was in Geneva that he 
first learned the game of auction bridge 
which later brought him fame and for- 
tune. 


Always, Mr. Culbertson has considered 
bridge only a hobby and a means of 
making money. During war he deyoted 
much thought to postwar planning. His 
plans are giyen in Summary of the World 
Federation Plan, The World Plan, Total 
Peace, and Must We Fight Russia. An 
account of his extremely full and interest- 


rolled at Yale but he soon dropped out , 


do with an internal dispute—a 
controversy between rival groups 
within one nation. 

Can you name a single instance, 
since the United Nations was es- 
tablished, in which communist ag- 
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ing life may be found in his auto- 
biography, The Strange Lives of One 
Man, Other writings include many books 
on the subject of bridge. 

BENJAMIN ABRAHAM JAVITS—A Repub- 
lican from New York, Congressman Javits 
is a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Born in New York City in 
1894, he was a student at the College of 
the City of New York and received his 
LL.B. from Fordham University. From 
1911 to 1922, Mr. Javits was a counselor 
in the fields of selling, management, in- 
dustrial reorganization and business. Since 
he was admitted to the bar in 1922, he 
has practiced in New York ‘City where 
he is a member of Javits & Javits, spe- 
cializing in corporation practice, corporate 
reorganization, trade association law, and 
antitrust laws. 

Mr. Javits has been active in many 
outstanding movements along legal lines 
and is a member of many groups, both 
federal and local, interested along these 
lines. He is the author of several books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles, par- 
ticularly in the antitrust field. 


BROOKS HAYS— Democratic Congress- 
man from Arkansas, Brooks Hays was 
born in Russellville, Arkansas, in 1898. 
He has an A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, an LL.B. from George 
Washington University, and honorary 
LL.D. degrees from College of the Ozarks 
from Salem College. Admitted to the 
Arkansas bar in 1922, he practiced law 
until 1925 when he became assistant at- 
torney general of Arkansas for a two- 
year term. He was a member of the 
Democratic National Committee from 
1932 to 1939. 

Congressman Hays served on the Arkan- 
sas Rural Church Commission and Pulaski 
County Hospital Committee. In 1934, he 
was appointed labor compliance officer 
for Arkansas with the NRA, and, in 
1935, special assistant to the administrator 
of resettlement. Later he was assistant 
director of rural rehabilitation with the 
Farm Security Administration. He re- 
signed from this position to become a 
congressional candidate in 1942. 

Congressman Hays is a member of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. 


gression, for example, has been 
met by effective action on the part 
of the Security Council or of the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Feller, that 
was both a question and a speech. 
Now, what are you going to do 
with it? 

Mr. Feller: Well, Congressman 
Hays, I haven’t exhausted the cata- 
logue of the things which the 
United Nations has been able to 
accomplish. There have been other 
instances in which the authority of 
the organization was sufficient to 
effect peaceful settlement in a 
situation which seemed extraor- 
dinarily difficult. 

One very important case was the 
complaint of the small states of 
Syria and Lebanon against the 
presence of British and French 
troops there. The Security Council 
dealt with the matter, and as a 
result the foreign troops were 
withdrawn. 

I also call to your attention the 
fact that two years ago we were 
very much exercised about the 
presence of Russian troops in Iran. 
The matter came before the Se- 
curity Council and even though the 
Security Council never came to a 
definite judgment on it, the Rus- 
sian troops were withdrawn from 
Iran. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Feller. Now Mr. Javits thinks he 
wants to add something to that. 

Mr. Javits: I’d just like to point 
out to you, Congressman Hays, 
that to stop Communist aggression 


in a country, the people of the 
country have got to stop it. No 
United Nations organization can 
stop it, and the organization you 
want to reorganize can’t stop it. 
If a people are strong and deter- 
mined on liberty, as the Italians 
were, they’ll stop Communist ag- 
gression. (Applause.) 
Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Culbertso: 
can’t stand it much longer. He has 
something to say. 
Mr. Culbertson: This talk abou 
the people stopping the totalitaria 
rulers — why, Congressman, wh 
are you here at all? In that event 
you don’t care whether the United 
Nations is revised or not. | 
Here is a question I want t¢ 
ask you. You say it’s very dani 
gerous to revise the United Nal 
tions because Russia might ge’ 
very mad and occupy Europe. Nov 
Congressman, what makes you s¢ 
sure that Russia will make war ii 
we revise the United Nation 
Charter without her? i 
Mr. Hitchcock: | Congressmaj| 
Javits, we'll give you some tim 
for rebuttal, and then you cai} 
answer the question. | 
Congressman Javits: There a 
ways comes a time in every dit 
cussion, Mr. Culbertson, when th 


that question.” You said “take | 
or leave it” is what you’re goi i 
to say to the Russians. Well, t 
Russians are very likely to leay 
it. Then they'll do one of 
things: They'll either say to 1 
“Come and get us” which meat| 


we make war not they, or they'll 
retire into an isolation from which 
they can make war any day they 
please, and they'll have the initia- 
tive, not you. 

Mr. Culbertson: Well, Congress- 
man, you didn’t answer my ques- 
tion. What makes you so sure that 
Russia is going to make war if we 
revise the United Nations without 
her? I repeat. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Do you want 
another chance, Congressman? 

Congressman Javits: I think 
I’ve answered the question very 
fully (applause), and either way 
you take it—whether they take it 
or leave it—it still puts them in 
the prime position and puts your- 
self in the worst position. 

Mr. Hitchcock: It’s a stalemate— 
just like between the United States 


and Russia. Now, Mr. Feller has 
a question. 
Mr. Feller: Congressman, you 


asked me a question; I’d like to 
ask you one. If I remember your 
speech you said that if the plans 
for changing the Charter are 
vetoed, then we can use the collec- 
tive defense provisions of the 
Charter, which is Article 51. Now 
what I don’t quite understand is 
why you can’t use that provision 
of the Charter now without trying 
to change it. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Congressman 
Hays, that’s a lawyer for you. Now 
what will you do with that? 

Congressman Hays: Well, we’re 
not taking that step until we make 
this first effort, of course. I sup- 


pose, technically, Dr. Feller, you 
have a point that we really could 
exercise the powers under Article 
51. But you will agree that 
it would be a changed United 
Nations, the structure — if not 
technically and  organizationally 
changed — would have a different 
aspect before the world. 

Now I might say on the second 
alternative I suggested that is em- 
bodied in our resolution, the use 
of Article 51, that personally I 
think that offers the best hope. 
Theoretically, the surrender of the 
veto, or the abridgement of it, 
offers the best hope, but from a 
practical standpoint, I’m not sure 
but that we must proceed under 51. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Con- 
gressman Hays. We want Congress- 
man Javits to have a chance to get 
his question in before we quit this 
round table discussion. 

Congressman Javits: Id just 
like to add a little tail on the last 
question, that there’s nothing in 
the Charter now that stops us from 
using Article 51. Now my ques- 
tion to Mr. Culbertson is this. Mr. 
Culbertson, if the basic point in 
reorganizing the UN is to control 
atomic weapons, and you're right 
about that—that’s the great fear 
of the world—the place you want 
to control them is in Russia, isn’t 
it? How are you going to do that 
if you break up the UN and Russia 


is out? (Applause.) 
Mr. Culbertson: Well, very 
simply. We will use the Article 


51 to establish, without Russia, 


since you assume that she'll veto, 
though I’m not sure she will, we'll 
use this Article 51 to establish a 
parallel United Nations. Then 
having done that, we leave Russia 
alone, except if she keeps on piling 
up the atomic stockpile. If, left 
outside the United Nations, she’s 
going to continue building her 
stockpile in defiance of the whole 
world, then, I think, in the Security 
Council, the provision is made by 
unanimous consent of the remain- 
ing permanent members, the ma- 
jerity of Security Council, and the 
World Court, then the new United 
Nations will give an ultimatum to 
Russia. Either submit to proper 
international control, reasonable 
for all, or else be ready to evacuate 
the cities of Russia and submit to 
atomic coercion. (Applause.) 
Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Culbertson. Now ladies and gentle- 
men, while we get ready for our 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Hitchcock: We are ready 
now for questions from an enthu- 
siastic audience in the Henry Clay 
High School auditorium in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. Our attendants 
are in the aisles with portable 
microphones, and members of the 
audience are holding up number 
cards, indicating the speaker to 
whom their question is directed. 
So let’s start with a question from 
the gentleman in the second row, 
’way up front. 
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audience question period, I’m sure 
that you, out listeners, will be in- 
terested in the following message. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air originating in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, where we are discussing the 
question, “Should the United Na- 
tions Be Revised With or Without 
Russia Now?” We are about t 
take questions from the audience 
If you would like a copy of to 
night’s broadcast, complete wit 
the questions and answers to fol! 
low, send for the Town Meeting 
Bulletin, enclosing ten cents tq 
cover the cost ef printing and mail} 
ing. If you would like to subscribe 
to the Bulletin for six months 
send $2.35; or for a year, seng 
$4.50. Just address Town Hall 
New York 18, New York. 


Now for the question period 
we return you to Mr. Hitchcock 


Man; My question is to Con 
gressman Hays. Why not keep th 
United Nations with Russia anh 
at the same time work towart 
closer economic and political unio} 
of the democracies? 

Congressman Hays: Well, as | 
said in my speech, we are anticipa} 
ing that the revised United Nz 
tions shall embrace Russia. W 
don’t want to drive Russia out 
the United Nations. I would agi 
with Dr. Feller that it’s very i 


! 


portant that this door be kept 
open, but contact and compromise 
are not sufficient. There was con- 
tact and negotiation at Munich. 
We must have, and, in my opin- 
ion we'll finally come to it, a 
tribunal that arms some power 
with the force—some world power 
—a police with a force that’s neces- 
sary to push aggressors back into 
their own borders. Until we get 
that judicial tribunal established, 
all the organizations of the well- 
intentioned democracies will come 
to naught. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Con- 
gressman Hays. Now a question 
from a lady in a beautiful spring 
hat over here on the left of the 
auditorium. 

Lady: My question is to Dr. 
Feller. Are the other member na- 
tions, excluding Russia, interested 
in revision now? 

Mr. Feller: I think that’s a very 
good question which at this 
moment nobody can answer. There 
ate 58 nations in the United Na- 
tions. These 58 members all have 
very differing notions about the 
way in which things should be 
tun. Some of them frequently 
agree but there are also very fre- 
quent disagreements. One of the 
things that I tried to stress in my 
opening remarks is that. we don’t 
really know what sort of revisions 
would come out of a general con- 
ference of the members of the 
United Nations because most of 
the countries have mot yet ex- 
pressed themselves. 
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Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Culbertson 
isn’t satisfied with that answer. He 
wants to say something. 

Mr. Culbertson: I don’t know 
who is satisfied because it’s no 
answer. (Laughter.) Now Ill 
give a more specific answer. First 
of all, out of 60 smaller sovereign 
states, practically all of them, ex- 
cept the satellite states in the Rus- 
sian control, are not satisfied with 
the present United Nations, be- 
cause any big power can attack 
them at any time, anybody can 
bully them, anybody can occupy 
them, and there is nothing United 
Nations can do. 

France and Britain have already 
proclaimed officially through their 
governments that they want to 
have a world order based on law. 
Bevin talked about world federa- 
tion, and even the peoples of 
Poland and Yugoslavia and other 
nations now enslaved by totali- 
tarian communist Russia, if they 
had a chance to talk they would 
give a better answer to Dr. Feller 
than I could. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Culbertson. Now I see that Mr. 
Javits is not satisfied with Mr. Cul- 
bertson’s answer. 

Congressman Javits: Mr. Cul- 
bertson, you can’t get out of that 
one that easy. You're the pro- 
ponent of this proposition. You 
want to reorganize the United Na- 
tions and you have to have an 
awful lot of nations to do it with. 
You’ve got to demonstrate that 
they want reorganization and all 


you’ve said is that by a regional 
arrangement under Article 51 of 
the United Nations Charter, all 
these nations can get protection, 
and you yourself have admitted, 
and so has Congressman Hays, that 
you don’t have to reorganize the 
United Nations to use Article 51. 
You can use it right now, and 
what Bevin said is he wants a 


Western European union, and 
that’s under Article 51. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Hitchcock: All right. Thirty 
seconds more for Mr. Culbertson. 

Mr. Culbertson; Why, Congress- 
man Javits, you astonish me. I 
never said such things. (Laughter.) 
I said that we will use Article 51 
—if Russia vetoes—to revise the 
United Nations in accordance with 
the ABC plan. That’s what I said. 
You want to use Article 5I to 
offer a military bloc alliance to 
a few nations in Europe including 
Luxembourg, excluding China. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Culbertson. Now a gentleman has 
been standing over here waiting 
for a long time to ask a question. 
The gentleman in the red tie. 

Man: If the United States were 
confronted by a majority bloc 
usually voting against us, do you 
think our Senate would vote to 
eliminate the veto? 

Mr. Culbertson: Well, that’s a 
very “iffical” question. In fact, it’s 
doubled and redoubled as far as 
“iffiness” is concerned. I will say 
this: that if the United States were 
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an aggressor nation, if it were 
either a communist or a fascist, or 
a totalitarian regime, if we planned 
to conquer Europe and Asia, then, 
indeed, the Senate of the United 
States—if it existed, because the 
Senators would be only stooges— 
would be opposed to the revision 
of the United Nations for the same 
reason that Russia is opposed now. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Culbertson. Now we need a ques- 
tion for Mr. Javits, and I see a 
gentleman holding a number two 
card, which means he has one for 
the Representative. Yes, sir. 


Man: My question is for Mr, 
Javits. Could time remedy the dif- 
ference now existing between the 
Eastern and Western world? 


Congressman Javits: Time may 
indeed remedy the difference be- 
tween the Eastern and Western 
world, bcause if we said that that 
was not so, then we give up any 
hope that there is any chance fos 


peace. 


But what’s more than that, ie 
can strengthen our friends and 
time can result in the satellites of 
Russia feeling themselves the 
economic lash and their desire : 
get back into a Western Europ 
which is economically tied clos. 
together. | 

Mind you, my thesis is not tha 
we stop anything in the way of 
Western European union or 
European Recovery Program. Or 
the contrary. I’ve been thei: 


staunchest advocate, and I shall 
continue to be. 

I want to reorganize the United 
Nations when we have the best 
chance to get the results we want 
—a strong United Nations that 
will really enforce peace in the 
world, and it will not have a world 
divided in two just waiting for 
the inevitable war. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Con- 
gressman. That brought Mr. Cul- 
bertson to his feet again. 

Mr. Culbertson: Well, I can’t 
help it, because I like Congressman 
Javits except on matters of revis- 
ing the United Nations. (Laugh- 
ter.) He says he wants to do this 
and that and we have plenty of 
time. All right. Today we can pre- 
vent Russia from building atomic 
stockpiles, either by using the force 
of the United States immediately, 
or by using the force of the or- 
ganized United Nations. 

We Americans have no choice. 
We must either conquer the world 
or conquer war. We prefer to con- 
quer war. 

So the question I’m asking Con- 
gressman Javits is this: In a few 
years, when the Russian Politburo 
will get her atomic bombs, several 
millions of Americans will ask 
him, “What did you do during 
the time when the United States 
held the destiny of the world in 
the palm of her hand?” (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: This private de- 
bate continues for another 20 
seconds. 


Congressman Javits: V1 tell the 
millions who will ask me, pro- 
vided we don’t go overboard on 
this illusion of Mr. Culbertson’s 
that we made America and the 
democratic world strong, there is 
nothing that Mr. Culbertson has 
suggested that will prevent Russia 
from building this atomic bomb 
stockpile. On the contrary, every- 
thing he suggests will enable her 
to build it in secret so that we 
have even no opportunity to find 
out or get the least inkling that 
they’ve got it or when they’re 
going to let it loose on the world. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, very 
much. Now I see a gentleman— 
oh, Mr. Culbertson must have 
another word, he says. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Culbertson: A revised 
United Nations without Russia 
provides for inspection all over the 
world, provides for an interna- 
tional police force, and for coer- 
cion of Russia or any other nation 
that builds atomic bombs in de- 
fiance of the world. (Applause.) 

Congressman Javits: Mr. Cul- 
bertson, I think we’ve pinned you 
down now. You want a preven- 
tive war against Russia and I'll 
stake my life on a plebiscite of the 
people of the United States on 
that one. (Applause.) 

Mr. Culbertson: I said repeatedly 
a million times I am against ap- 
peasement and that I’m against 
preventive war, but if Russia is 
going to build atomic bombs for 
the destruction of civilization, then 


I say we will rather have a pre- 
ventive war than appeasement a 
la Javits. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: All right. Thank 
you, very much, Mr. Culbertson 
and Mr. Javits. I call this a draw 
and I think it’s time to take 
another question. The gentleman 
in the back of the auditorium. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Dr. Feller. Do you not believe 
that peace and security of the 
world has been retarded by the 
way Russia has exercised the right 
of the veto? 

Mr. Feller: Ym very sorry. -I 
said earlier in my speech that as 
an international civil servant, I 
cannot comment on the disputes 
between the powers. The record of 
the use of the veto in the Security 
Council is there for everyone to 
see. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Feller. We have another question 
from the front here. Yes, sir. 

Man: To Representative Javits. 
Can UN be strengthened without 
revision by less power politics on 
the part of the United States? Will 
Russia compromise if dealt with 
fairly? 

Congressman Javits: Y can’t 
guarantee that Russia will com- 
promise if dealt with fairly, nor 
can Mr. Culbertson guarantee that 
Russia will be defeated in a pre- 
ventive or any other kind of war. 
But I can guarantee this: I can 
guarantee that if you build up the 
democratic world so that it can 
stand on its own feet, you’re mak- 


ing the finest contribution and the} 
most active contribution to getting | 
the things that we want and the’ 
things that apparently Russia}j 
doesn’t want now. 

And may I say this: I must say} 
that I resent and resent very deeply} 
any implication that I’m for ap-j 
peasement. My record in the Con-}] 
gress indicates that I’m for any-} 
thing but appeasement. I’m for 
the strongest possible action, bu 
Ym not for a preventive war. I’my 
for action that’s effective andi 


soap bubbles. (Applause.) 
Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, veryj 
much, Congressman. Now we haveq 
a question again from the ba 
of the auditorium. 
Man: The question is to MrJ} 
Culbertson. How can any United} 
Nations short of war enforce its} 
decisions so long as the membe | 
nations retain individual sover}| 
eignty and thus have sole control] 
over their citizens? (Applause.) || 
Mr. Culbertson: The question| 
comes from my good friend feder: 
alist, because I’m very friendly ta 
the federalists. My only disagree; 
ment is that they want to gqj 
around the world; I want to stop 
in Moscow. i} 
The answer to this question if| 
this that by a revised United Nail 
tions, you do have properly, demo} 
cratically elected representative} 
from sovereign states. You have 
world court able to act, not only 
against governments but agai 
individuals. 
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You have a proper set up of g 
federal international police force. 

You have the delegated powers 
to the Security Council to deal 
with aggression and preparation 
for aggression. 

Now I will go back to Congress- 
man Javits and say that I resent 
just as much as he does the im- 
plication of advocating a preven- 
tive war. I said repeatedly that I 
am against appeasement and I am 
against a preventive war. 

The third way out is to use the 
might of America to revise the 
United Nations so that no nation, 
America or Russia, can threaten 
the peace of the world. (Ap- 

plause.) 

_ Mr. Hitchcock: I think we have 
a question from a young man in 
the middle of the auditorium. 

Man: Mr. Hays, we all know 
what happened to the League. 
Now will the world police force 
ot the UN as a whole be effective 
without the participation of Rus- 
sia. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Will the world 
police force, Mr. Hays, be effective 
without the participation of Rus- 
‘sia. You have about ten seconds to 
answer that. 

Congressman Hays: I think so. 
The gentleman had an introduc- 
tory phrase in his question, how- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, that effected 
that and that’s the reason I hesi- 
tated. Now if you want to go on 
to another question— 

Mr. Hitchcock: Ym afraid we 
don’t have time, because now 


while speaker’s prepare their sum- 
maries of tonight’s question, here 
is a special message of interest to 
you. 

Announcer: Tonight we salute 
station KGA in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, which last week increased 
its power to 50,000 watts in order 
to serve a greater area in the 
Northwest. Station KGA has car- 
ried Town Meeting regularly from 
the first and is one of the 252 ABC 
stations that bring Town Meeting 
to the Nation. 

Tonight, your Town Meeting is 
on the last leg of its spring tour 
and will start out on its coast-to- 
coast summer tour on May 25. 
Remember to tell your friends that 
Town Meeting does not go off 
during the summer. It is on the 
air 52 weeks each year with pro- 
grams that you listeners help to 
select each week. Your letters 
and ballots distributed to local au- 
diences help us choose the program 
in which you have indicated great- 
est interest. 

If you have suggestions for 
Town Meeting programs, please 
send them to us at Town Hall, 
New York 18, N.Y. We are really 
interested in having your ideas. Re- 
member the address—Town Hall, 
New York 18, N.Y. 

Now, Mr. Hitchcock, may we 
have the summaries of tonight’s 
discussion. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Now Mr. Javits, 
may we have your summary of to- 
night’s discussion of the question, 
“Should the United Nations Be 
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Revised With or Without Russia 
Now?” 

Congressman Javits: Mr. Feller 
and I want peace through world 
law rather than war through world 
force. The question is, when and 
how can it best be attained. We 
think the effort to fundamentally 
reorganize the United Nations now 
means forcing Russia and her satel- 
lites out and, hence, either an im- 
mediate preventive war or an ulti- 
mate inevitable war. 

We think the best chance for 
world peace is to keep the Russians 
in the United Nations now while 
we make the democratic world 
strong through the European Re- 
covery Program, the Western Euro- 
pean union, and utilizing to the 
full the present possibilities of the 
United Nations. 

Reorganization now, as _ pro- 
posed, upsets everything, creates 
new problems and settles nothing 
we can’t settle within the United 
Nations Charter if we have the 
will. We say put the emphasis on 
the settlement of major world 
questions with Russia with justice, 
not appeasement. 

We, too, believe the control of 
atomic weapons is crucial, but we 
say that real control needs a world 
organization like the United Na- 
tions. 

We say we don’t want any gov- 
ernment to stop talking and start 
shooting. We sincerely believe 
that our program is a program for 
adults. It’s not easy but it’s prac- 
tical. (Applause.) 


3 Mr. Hitchcock: Now, Mr. Cul- 


bertson, will you give us your sum- | 


mary of this discussion. Mr. Cul- 
bertson. 

Mr. Culbertson: We don’t want 
the kind of United Nations which 


is like a perpetually hung jury. | 


We don’t want the kind of Security 


Council or World Court on which | 


sits the potential international 
gangster and says, ‘I forbid.” 


We, too, believe that the hope | 


of the world lies in the United 


Nations, but we seek to preserve | 
the United Nations by reforming | 
it. A toothless League of Nations | 


inevitably brought in its wake Hit- | 
lers and Tojos. A paralyzed United | 
Nations, whose solemn covenant | 
is already riddled with bullets, is_ 
bringing forth Stalins and Titos 
who. are setting the stage for) 
World War II] with chances of | 


. 


success against a divided world. 

This is the reality, not this or/ 
that interpretaton of this or that| 
article. Are we and our children 
to perish fom atomic blasts be- 
cause of the legalistic scrupulosities 
of the architects of the veto whose! 
pride of authorship is greater than’ 
their fear of onrushing catas- 
trophe? (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, El 


Culbertson, Abe Feller, Congress-} 


man Jacob Javits, and Congressma 
Brooks Hays. Thanks also to o 
host, the Lexington Forum, an 
station WLAP. 

Incidentally, before we close, 
want to mention a new honot 
which has been given to Mr} 


George V. Denny, Jr., founder and 
moderator of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air. Today, he was 
awarded the Silver Mike by Radio 
Best magazine for having founded 
and carried on this program for 
507 broadcasts. The artcle in 
Radio Best which tells about the 
Citation is one of the most com- 
plete and interesting stories that 
has ever been written about Town 
Meeting. It mentions you listeners, 
too, for the part you have played 
in the building of this program. 
So, ’m sure you will want to get a 
copy of Radio Best next Friday, 
and read about your Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. 
_ Next Tuesday, you will want 
to be in the audience again when 
Town Meeting comes to you from 
Cleveland, Ohio. The subject will 


be, “Should We Extend the Pres- 
ent Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments?’ Our speakers will be Sen- 
ator Alben W. Barkley, Democrat, 
of Kentucky; Senator George W. 
Malone, Republican, of Nevada; 
H. Wickliffe Rose, President of the 
American Tariff League; and James 
D. Mooney, president and chair- 
man of the Board of Willys-Over- 
land Motors. 

Mr. Denny will be back again 
next week as your moderator. 

Be a Town Crier yourself. Use 
the modern crier’s belli—the tele- 
phone. Call your friends, and re- 
mind them of this important 
broadcast next week at this time. 
And make your own plans to be 
with us next Tuesday, and every 
Tuesday, at the sound of the 
Crier’s bell. (Applause.) 
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